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Notes of the Month 


After Signor Segni: The Fate of Four-Power Coalition in Italy 

WHEN President Coty arrived in Rome on g May for his long- 
prearranged State visit the Italian Government had already re- 
signed, and Signor Segni and his colleagues only remained nomin- 
ally in office for a few days longer in order to welcome the French 
President. Less than a fortnight later France too found herself 
without a Government, following the parliamentary defeat of 
M. Mollet on 21 May. 

The relative stability of Italian post-war Governments, by 
comparison with the situation in France, has often been stressed: 
since the end of the war there have in fact been twenty-one French 
Governments, as against thirteen in Italy—and, of those thirteen, 
eight, between December 1945 and mid-1953, were under the 
premiership of Signor De Gasperi. 

The De Gasperi Governments between the two Elections of 
1948 and 1953 represent the heyday of the ‘guadripartito’ formula 
—the formula of céalition between the four Centre democratic 
parties, with the (Catholic) Christian Democrat party as the major 
partner throughout, acting in collaboration with the three much 
smaller lay parties, Social Democrats, Liberals, and Republicans. 
It is the persistance of this coalition formula, which with some 
modifications has outlasted the De Gasperi period until today, 
that largely accounts for post-war governmental stability in Italy. 
But while Signor De Gasperi succeeded in strongly impressing his 
own view of the vital necessity, in Italy’s particular conditions, of 
this Catholic-lay collaboration, since his death the impetus to- 
wards it has dwindled and the coalition, with all the difficulties of 
adjustment that it involves, has in many quarters come to be re- 
garded more as a parliamentary necessity than as an end desirable 
in itself. The question therefore now arises, will the Segni Govern- 
ment be the last of its line, marking the end of this long-standing 
collaboration between the democratic Catholic and lay forces? 

The circumstances in which this vital question has been posed 
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are generally agreed to be awkward. For a General Election is in 
any case due in the spring of 1958, and it had been hoped, and 
indeed till lately seemed likely, that the Segni Government would 
survive till then. By that time it was believed that the situation 
might have become clearer concerning the major new factor which 
during the past few months has entered into the political scene— 
the possibility of reunification of the two Socialist parties, that of 
Signor Nenni, till lately closely tied to the Communists, and the 
Social Democrat party of Signor Saragat, which till now has sup- 
ported the Government coalition ever since it split from the 
Socialist Party in 1947. 

It was Signor Saragat’s announcement, on 12 May, of his party’s 
intention to withdraw from the Government that caused the 
resignation of Signor Segni. The Social Democrats had hitherto 
resisted pressure to take this step, which Signor Nenni’s Socialists 
regarded as a prerequisite for unification. But Signor Saragat, 
in a speech which lived up to his reputation as a hair-splitting 
philosopher, explained that conditions had now changed: four- 
party collaboration had already been weakened by the Republican 
Party’s decision in February to go over to the Opposition; the 
illusion that Communism no longer constituted so great a danger 
had created apathy among the democratic parties; and his own 
party had recently received assurances that its withdrawal from 
the Government would not be misinterpreted in the world of inter- 
national Socialism as an equivocal prelude to Socialist unification: 
he therefore felt that at present his party’s continuance in the 
Government constituted ‘a useless sacrifice’-—though at the same 
time he held out hopes of the Social Democrats’ return to a re- 
vivified coalition. 

Such a coalition proved impossible to reconstitute in view of 
the Republican Party’s refusal to collaborate; and the depth of 
divisions on this whole question of the quadripartito’s continued 
validity can be gauged from the intensity with which this tiny 
party (it has only five Deputies in the present Parliament) was 
alternately praised or blamed for its decision. For the Radical J/ 
Mondo, the Republican Party had provided the ‘sole example of 
dignity’ in resisting all blandishments to help to revive a Centre 
coalition which had ‘come to a bad end’; on the other hand the 
centre and independent press united in making the Republicans 
the scapegoats for the failure to revive a coalition which the 
Corriere della Sera, with somewhat belated enthusiasm, now 
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described as ‘the only effective way of safeguarding certain values 
in the modern State’. 

The fate of Signor Zoli’s single-party Christian Democrat 
Government, formed on 19 May as the only way out of the present 
impasse, will be known by the time these notes appear. Its survival 
will depend on Signor Zoli’s programme and on the sporadic 
support it may obtain, avoiding controversial issues, from other 
parties to its right or left. 


The Eden Plans Reinterpreted 

Just over a year ago the Soviet Government presented new pro- 
posals to the United Nations Disarmament Committee, then, as 
now, meeting in London. They suggested inter alia a zone within 
which there should be limitation and inspection of armaments, an 
agreement on the maximum level of Soviet, British, United States, 
and French forces within this zone, and the exclusion of all 
atomically equipped military forces and all types of nuclear 
weapons. This proposal was described as a development of the 
Eden Plan. In a letter to President Eisenhower last November, Mr 
Bulganin developed these ideas further: there should be a with- 
drawal of all armed forces (to a given depth) behind a demilitarized 
zone in Central Europe, and the scheme was linked with President 
Eisenhower’s ‘open skies’ suggestion and the earlier inspection 
suggestions. At the end of March 1957 the Soviet representative 
on the Disarmament Sub-Committee put forward yet another 
plan which included a zone for the limitation and inspection of 
armaments in Europe, including both parts of Germany and 
neighbouring States. In a letter to Mr Macmillan delivered on 
. 20 April, Mr Bulganin told him that the Soviet Government was 
prepared to take up again the proposals which Sir Anthony Eden 
had put forward in general terms for the creation of a demilitarized 
zone in Europe. 

President Eisenhower told a press conference in Washington on 
8 May that ‘proposals for setting up disarmament “‘test areas” 
would be studied very sympathetically and very earnestly.’! This 
statement produced a protest in Bonn on the ground that it implied 
the separation of the problem of security and disarmament from 
that of unity, and President Eisenhower’s words were described as 


the third shock to German foreign policy in the last ten months.* 


1 New York Times, 9 May 1957. 
2 Die Welt, 18 May 1957. The previous shocks were said to have been the 
Radford Plan and the new British defence policy. 
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A few days later Mr Dulles held a press conference at which he 
declared that no demilitarized zone in Europe based on the con- 
tinued partition of Germany would be acceptable to the United 
States. He said that the Eden Plan would not have involved the 
creation of a demilitarized zone in Europe but rather the inspection 
of the areas behind the East-West frontier which would still be 
militarized.? 

During a press conference at the close of the C.D.U. Conference 
in Hamburg on 15 May, Dr Adenauer argued that the Soviet 
proposal for military inspection within a zone in Central Europe, 
without reunification, had nothing to do with disarmament, which 
could only come about at a later stage. The Federal German 
Government would agree to inspection so long as the area chosen 
was not limited to the Federal Republic alone. On reunification he 
said that, if the Russians feared that the setting free of East 
Germany would increase the defensive potential of the West, the 
Federal Government would agree to the stationing of N.A.T.O. 
Forces no further east than the present zonal border. 

It seems obvious that during the period that has elapsed since 
the then British Prime Minister made the proposals at the Summit 
Conference at Geneva in July 1955 which have since been referred 
to as the Eden Plan or Plans, considerable confusion has arisen as 
to what he actually said. Documentary evidence as to what he in 
fact proposed is to be found in the British Government’s official 
report of that Conference.* He put forward two plans. The first 
concerned German reunification: it suggested an approach to this 
problem through a mutual security pact and through the limitation 
and control of armaments in an agreed zone on either side of the 
border of a reunited Germany, with the eventual possibility of 
creating a demilitarized zone.* This plan was further developed 
at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, also at Geneva, in the follow- 
ing October. * 

The second proposal was that an attempt should be made to try 
and reach agreement as to the total of forces and armaments on 
each side in Germany and the countries neighbouring Germany 
and to join in a system of reciprocal control to supervise the 
arrangement effectively. “Io try and provide some further re- 
assurance . . . we should be ready to examine the possibility of a 


‘ The Times and Manchester Guardian, 15 May 1957. 
2? Cmd. 9543, pp. 16-18. * ibid., pp. 16-18. 
* Cmd. 9633, pp. 103-7. 
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demilitarized area between East and West.’! Among the directives 
given by the Heads of State at the conclusion of the July meeting 
to the Foreign Ministers for their meeting in October, the first fell 


under the heading ‘European Security and Germany’ and in- 
cluded: 


A security pact for Europe or for a part of Europe, including pro- 
vision for the assumption by member nations of an obligation not to 
resort to force and to deny assistance to an aggressor; 


Limitation, control, and inspection in regard to armed forces and 
armaments; 


Establishment between East and West of a zone in which the dis- 
position of armed forces will be subject to mutual agreement; 


But in fact this first item of these directives was not, for reasons 
never officially given, discussed by the Foreign Ministers at their 
meeting at Geneva in October, and the omission has since become 
the subject of much inspired speculation which alleged that the 
item was omitted at the direct request of the Federal German 
Government. 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 13 May 
1957, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
gave some further elucidation of Sir Anthony Eden’s proposals.? 
He began with the categorical assertion: “There is no Eden Plan 
for a neutral zone in Europe. . . It is alleged that Sir Anthony Eden 
supported the idea of a demilitarized zone on either side of the 
present dividing line in Germany. That is untrue. What Sir 
Anthony Eden in fact suggested at the Summit meeting was that in 
specified areas of agreed extent on either side of the line dividing 
Eastern and Western Europe joint inspecting teams should operate 
by mutual consent. The idea of this proposal was to gain practical 
experience in the operation of disarmament control techniques. It 
was connected with disarmament and not with European security 
and has been superseded by subsequent discussions in the United 
Nations Disarmament Sub-Committee on problems of disarma- 
ment control. With regard to the other plans put forward by Sir 
Anthony Eden, they were on the assumption of a reunified Ger- 
many.’ These proposals were for the reunification of Germany on 
the basis of freedom and there were also outline plans of a treaty 
of assurance on the reunification of Germany. ‘By those proposals,’ 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd added, ‘we still stand.’ 


1 ibid., p. 18. 2 Hansard (Commons), 13 May 1957, vol. 107, col. 19. 
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India’s Second General Election 
Congress Receives a Warning 


Ir one may judge from newspaper editorials, dinner-table con- 
versation, and casual comment, the Indian public wanted two re- 
sults from its General Election. It wanted a Congress victory 
sufficiently sweeping to ensure a Government with the authority 
to carry out the Second Five-Year Plan with boldness and decision ; 
and it wanted an Opposition sufficiently powerful to keep the 
Congress constantly reminded that it is in office by the electorate’s 
pleasure. 

Most people felt that these two desires were incompatible. They 
were afraid that the Election would in fact give them either a Con- 
gress made arrogant and careless by the weakness of its opponents, 
or—if the Opposition should do well, which was generally con- 
sidered unlikely—a dangerous instability in a number of States or a 
conflict between them and the Centre which would imperil the 
Plan. In the event, however, the public got both its wishes. The 
Congress came back in formidable force; and the Opposition vote 
was such that the Congress has been engaged since its victory, not 
in self-congratulation, but in self-criticism and soul-searching. 

The Congress success was a very considerable one. The party 
has been in office for over ten years, and they have not been easy 
years. They included Partition, the migration to India of over 
8 million people from Pakistan, a considerable rise in the cost of 
living, a large increase in taxation, and, recently, a renewal of the 
pre-war concern about unemployment. In such circumstances, in 
democratic countries, the party in office normally loses votes, 
however well affairs may be going otherwise. The Congress not 
only did not lose votes but it actually gained some. Its percentage 
of the total vote went up from 45 in 1952 to 46-5 in 1957 (allowing 
for readjustment due to the changes caused by the Reorganization 
of States in 1956). In certain States its increase was sharp. In 
Assam it went up from 43-9 to 56-6 per cent, in West Bengal from 
38-4 to 46-3 per cent, in Madhya Pradesh from 45-2 to 47-9 per 
cent, and in the Punjab from 38-36 to 46 per cent. Moreover it 
wiped out the Communists’ foothold in Tanjore, and it made deep 
inroads into their stronghold, South Telengana. Overall, it won 366 
seats in Parliament (or three-quarters of the total), as against 354 
in the 1952 Election, and obtained two-thirds of the total seats in 
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the State Assemblies. The final distribution of seats in Parliament 
is as follows (with the previous position given in brackets): 
Congress 366 (354); Praja Socialist Party (P.S.P.) 18 (20); Com- 
munist Party 29 (26). 

The following table shows the present number of Congress 
Party seats, and its percentage of votes, in the different States: 


State Congress percentage Total number Number won 

1952 1957! of seats by Congress 
Assam 43°9 56°6 108 71 
Bihar 42°1 43°! 318 210 
Bombay 52°8 48°2 396 233 
Kerala 42°3 38°2 126 43 
Madhya Pradesh 45°2 47°9 288 231 
Madras 35°5 42 205 151 
Mysore 49 50-9 208 150 
Orissa 38 38°5 140 56 
Punjab 38-4 46 154 118 
Rajasthan 39°8 44 176 119 
Uttar Pradesh 47°9 42°7 430 286 
West Bengal 38°4 46°3 252 152 
Telengana® 37°5 46°5 105 68 


Fundamentally, the Congress victory was a vote of confidence 
by the electorate in Congress policies. The public was showing its 
approval of land reform, the First Five-Year Plan, the socialist 
pattern, and Mr Nehru’s foreign policy. It is true that one cannot 
usually say that in one particular constituency the battle was fought 
and won on land reform, or that in some other constituency a 
defender of non-alignment and the Panch Shila trounced a bitter 
opponent. In North Bombay, indeed, where Mr Krishna Menon 
was standing, Mr Nehru specifically made his foreign policy an 
issue, and the vote against India at the Security Council probably 
gave Mr Menon the seat—it certainly gave him his considerable 
majority. But that was the normal closing of the ranks under 
foreign attack; foreign policy was not a real issue, and Mr Menon’s 
Praja Socialist opponent was equally non-aligned, and equally firm 
about Kashmir. Where the Congress gained was from the fact that 
its main policies were accepted even by the Opposition. The 
Election, therefore, had no issues. The Congress was able to go 
before the public on its record and its plans for the future, and the 
Opposition was reduced to local issues and criticism of detail. 
Nobody except a few Independents stood for free enterprise, and 
all but one of them were defeated. Nobody at all, not even the 


1 Adjusted to take into account the changes caused by the Reorganization of 
States in 1956. 

? Only the Telengana area of Andhra went to the polls because the rest had 
been elected in 1956 when 196 seats were filled, of which Congress holds 146. 
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Communists, stood for an alliance with Russia or the United 
States. Nobody advocated the intervention of U.N. troops, or a 
plebiscite without preconditions, in Kashmir. Nobody, not even 
the Maharajahs who won as Independents, stood for the undoing 
of land reform. Nobody, equally, not even the Kerala Communists, 
stood for collective farming. The Communists and the Praja 
Socialists did, it is true, want even more nationalization than the 
Congress has already brought about; but whether or not banks or 
foreign-owned plantations should be nationalized was never 
treated by them or anybody else as more than marginal. 

This universal acceptance of the main lines of their programme 
was a great advantage to the Congress. It was certainly not the 
result of political calculation on the part of their opponents. The 
effect on the public of Mr Jai Prakash Narain’s criticism of Mr 
Nehru over Hungary showed that foreign policy, for example, 
could have been made an issue; had the Praja Socialists followed 
up their occasional criticism that India might be helping to solve 
the world’s problems but was not gaining sympathy for her own 
difficulties in Kashmir and Ceylon and Goa and South Africa, 
they might have found it a vote-winner. Similarly, the natural 
difficulties of the Life Insurance Corporation’s first year, or the 
small trader’s fears of the State Trading Corporation, or the way in 
which estimates have been repeatedly exceeded in most of the 
Government’s major projects, might have provided some very 
lively propaganda for any party which was prepared to campaign 
for private enterprise. The reason why non-alignment and the 
socialist pattern went so unscathed was neither that there was no 
material with which to attack them, nor that the public could not 
conceivably be convinced by any such attacks. It was that they 
have become so much part of the way of thought of the educated 
Indian that even the Opposition politician finds it difficult to think 
in any other terms. 

On local issues the Congress had no such advantage. It is normal 
for there to be far more local grievances than local causes of satis- 
faction with the Government of the day. Nevertheless, even here 
the Congress did not do badly. The form of the Indian Five-Year 
Plan is such that the local Congress candidate can usually point to a 
good deal having been done in his constituency, especially if it 
happens to contain a successful community project. This village 
has a new school, that one has a new dispensary, a third has a new 
approach road; and all of them may have benefited from a new 
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variety of cotton, or from co-operative credit for fertilizers. As one 
goes round India, the achievements of the First Five-Year Plan 
are everywhere visible in dams and roads and new buildings; and 
inevitably these achievements have meant Congress votes. 

In addition, the Congress has gained in certain areas from 
specific policies of great local effect. Sometimes this policy has been 
political. The Congress has been very successful in absorbing 
other parties of more or less—sometimes less rather than more— 
the same general outlook. In Andhra it has taken back its own 
splinter groups, the Krishikar Lok and the Praja Party. In Madras 
it has absorbed the Toilers’ Party and the Commonweal Party. 
Above all, in the Punjab it has taken in the Akalis, the Sikh com- 
munal party, and has thus given itself an even more unquestion- 
able position amongst the Sikhs than it already had amongst the 
Hindus. More rarely, the local policy which has mattered has been 
something a Congress Government has done. The defeat of the 
Communists in Tanjore undoubtedly owes a good deat to the legis- 
lation which has increased the tenant’s share of the crop from 25 to 
60 per cent; the inroads which have been made into Communist 
strength in Telengana are partly the result of the efforts which have 
been made there to reduce the tenant’s rent and to distribute the 
large estates amongst the peasants; the solid success of the Con- 
gress in the West Bengal countryside is partly a reward for the 
way in which the party has consistently sacrificed the interests of 
Calcutta and its middle class for the countryside’s advantage. 

Against the massive Congress success, the Opposition may seem 
at first sight not to have done very well. No Opposition party has 
won enough seats in the central Parliament to be effective; the 
biggest Opposition party in Parliament, the Communists, has only 
29 seats. Nor has any Opposition party done well in more than a 
fraction of the States. 

The Communists have exulted greatly that they are now repre- 
sented in every State Assembly; they do not add that, except in 
Bengal, they have not won more than half a dozen seats in any 
State north of the Vindhyas, that even in Bengal their victories 
were all concentrated in and around Calcutta, that in Bombay their 
success is deceptive, and that south of the Vindhyas they had 
hardly any victories in Madras or Mysore. Their strength is still 
concentrated in two States, Andhra and Kerala, which provided 
them with two-fifths of their Parliamentary votes; and, though 
they achieved a great triumph in Kerala, where they have won an 
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election for the first time in history, in Andhra they have lost way. 
Their percentage of the total vote has gone up from 5 to 9g, largely 
because they have fought many more seats and they have estab- 
lished themselves as the most feared Opposition party. But they 
have a long way to go before they can be a real threat to the Con- 
gress. They must, to begin with, win some more seats in the 
States—numbering three-quarters of the total—where they have 
but a handful of representatives. 

The Praja Socialists have had a disappointing Election. Last time 
their two constituents, the Socialists and the K.M.P. Party, be- 
tween them obtained just over 16 per cent of the vote; this time 
they have got only 10 per cent. They remain the Opposition party 
with the largest vote, but in Parliament they have 11 fewer seats 
than the Communists, and 3 fewer in the combined State Assemb- 
lies. However, the Praja Socialists have greatly strengthened their 
position in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and Bombay, in all of which 
States they now have enough members to be an effective Opposi- 
tion. In Uttar Pradesh they have 44 seats as against 19 in 1952, in 
Bihar 31 as against 24, in Bombay 36 as against g. Their failure 
has been in the south and the centre. The splitting-off of the Lohia 
Socialists has cost them their foothold in Andhra. Their failure to 
reach an electoral agreement such as they had last time with the 
Communists in Kerala lost them some of the seats they thought 
safest, and reduced them to g in a House of 126. They have never 
been strong in Madras. In Madhya Pradesh, though they now have 
12 seats (as against 10 in 1952), most of their major leaders were de- 
feated. Moreover, their very considerable success in Bombay, 
where they now have 36 seats as against 9 in 1952, was less a vote 
for them than a vote for a separate Marathi-speaking State and 
against the Congress refusal to hold a judicial inquiry into the in- 
cident of last year, when the police fired on crowds during protest 
riots. 

This failure of the Praja Socialists has distressed many people in 
India. Of the three would-be national Opposition parties, the Jan 
Sangh, the Communists, and the Praja Socialists (other Opposition 
parties are specifically and deliberately local), the Praja Socialists 
offer the best hope for a stable democracy. They are opposed both 
to violence and to communalism, and they have enough in common 
with the Congress to make them an alternative whose success 
would not shake the foundations of the State. These merits are 
enough to give them a hold on the loyalties of a good part of the 
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electorate so that despite heavy defections they have managed to 
maintain themselves at around the 10 per cent of the votes which 
constituted the real core of their support last time. That they have 
not got many more votes is entirely their own fault. They have 
taken in far too many people whose only qualification is that they 
have quarrelled with the Congress. They have found it impossible 
to formulate a clear and united policy; they lost some of their most 
dynamic local workers when Dr Lohia broke away to found the 
Socialist Party—had they had the Socialist votes also, they would 
have had enough seats to be a truly formidable Opposition in 
Uttar Pradesh, for example. Their leaders have all too often acted 
as anything except leaders of an Opposition. Mr Jaya Prakash 
Narain, the only man in India with something of Mr Nehru’s 
hold on the public’s affection, has retired from politics. Mr Ashok 
Mehta has perhaps the most balanced and intelligent mind in 
Indian politics, but his perpetual search for areas of accommodation 
with the Congress blunts the enthusiasm of his party workers; he 
lost his own seat because his reasonableness in supporting a bi- 
lingual Bombay alienated his local supporters who were all for 
Samyukta Maharashtra (a unilingual Marathi-speaking State). 
Mrs Kripalani deserted to the Congress just before the Election, 
with no real reason given for her change of front except perhaps that 
it was the likeliest way to a ministership. The men who do lead, 
like Mr Pattom Thanu Pillai in Kerala or Mr S. M. Joshi in 
Bombay, are not yet really national figures, and are not even always 
in agreement with their own National Executive. 

There are three Hindu communal parties in India, the Jan 
Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha, and the Ram Rajya Parishad. Of 
these, only the last really stands for orthodox Hinduism. The other 
two are fundamentally Hindu nationalist parties; they do not make 
the prohibition of cow-slaughter a main plank in their programme 
and they are as willing as anybody else to condemn untouch- 
ability. Of the three, moreover, only the Jan Sangh has survived 
this Election as a living political force. The Hindu Mahasabha has 
virtually disintegrated. It was defeated in its stronghold of Gwalior 
by the Congress success in persuading the Maharani to become a 
Congress M.P. In all India it won only 7 Assembly seats, and none 
in Parliament. The Ram Rajya Parishad never mattered much out- 
side Rajasthan, but in Rajasthan they, in combination with the 
Rajput jagirdars, nearly beat the Congress in 1952. This time the 
R.R.P. won only 18 seats, the Congress has a safe majority, and 
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even the hope that the R.R.P. and the jagirdars could make a com- 
bination with the Jai Narain Vyas wing of the Congress has been 
frustrated by the refusal to give Mr Vyas an Assembly seat and the 
unanimous re-election of Mr Sukhadia as leader of the Rajasthan 
Congress Assembly party, and thus Chief Minister. The Jan 
Sangh, on the other hand, has got 46 Assembly seats and has come 
out as the real representative of parts of the Hindi-speaking Hindu 
middle class, especially in some of the towns of Uttar Pradesh and 
of the Jullundur division of the Punjab. 

The true Congress defeats, however, apart from Kerala, have 
not been inflicted by any of the major Opposition parties. They are 
the result of the two Congress failures to keep contact, one with 
the tribal peoples, the other with the Maharashtrians of Maharash- 
tra proper. The Congress ideal was always a mixture of Western 
liberalism and the austere morality of the Hindu middle class. 
Neither has ever appealed to the tribesmen, whose morality is not 
austere and whose middle class is too small for liberalism to pene- 
trate; while in Maharashtra the memory of Shivaji and Tilak has 
always fought against the Congress insistence on non-violence. In 
addition, there are specific grievances. The tribals of the Assam 
hills do not like being run by politicians from the plains, they do 
not like being made to learn Assamese rather than Hindi, they do 
not like attacks on their missionaries. The tribals of the old Orissa 
States miss the intimacy of contact they used to have with their 
Maharajahs. The tribals of Chota Nagpur feel that Patna does not 
concern itself with their particular problems. In Maharashtra the 
grievance is bitterer still. The Centre has refused the public the 
Samyukta Maharashtra—the unilingual Marathi-speaking State— 
which they wanted; still worse, they have been denied the inquiry 
into the police firings in last year’s riots which they have been so 
insistently demanding. Many people were killed in this incident, 
and it is a widespread Maharashtrian belief that much of the 
shooting was wanton. 

The result is that both in the tribal areas and in Maharashtra 
proper the Congress was thoroughly beaten. In the Assam Hills it 
won only one seat. In Chota Nagpur it was overwhelmed by the 
Jarkhand Party. The tribal constituencies of Orissa voted almost 
solid for the Ganatantra Parishad. Hazaribagh gave all its seats to 
the Raja of Ramgarh and his Janata Party. The exception, Eastern 
Madhya Pradesh, where the tribals did vote Congress, was very 
much a case of the exception confirming the rule, for there the 
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Congress set up as its candidates the old Rajahs and their nomin- 
ees; the Maharajah of Bastar alone brought with him 1o seats. 
More serious still was the Congress defeat in Maharashtra proper, 
where the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti—a combination com- 
prising the Jan Sangh on the extreme right and the Communists on 
the extreme left, bound together by nothing except the desire for a 
unilingual Marathi State—won 3 seats out of every 4. Admittedly, 
Congress victories in Marathwada and Vidarbha give it a slight 
majority in Maharashtra proper; but that is a somewhat limited 
consolation, for in Maharashtra it is what Poona and Nasik and 
Satara do today that Amravati and Aurangabad do tomorrow, and 
not the other way round. Nor have Congress anxieties been less- 
ened by the fact that the party suffered an almost equally crushing 
defeat in North Gujerat, also on the issue of a unilingual Gujerati 
State and out of resentment at last year’s Ahmedabad shooting. 
Bombay is going to be a very d‘fficult State to run, and it is for- 
tunate that the new Chief Minister, Mr Chavan, is a man of 
accommodating temperament, who obviously intends to treat the 
public very respectfully indeed. 

Finally, there is Kerala. The Communists’ victory here should 
not be exaggerated. They polled 100,000 votes less than the Con- 
gress although they got 17 more seats. They are very definitely a 
minority of the electorate, of which they represent 36°5 per cent as 
against 38-2 per cent for the Congress. On the assumption that the 
Anglo-Indian member will vote with the Congress and that all the 
five Independents they supported will be loyal to them, they have a 
majority of only two in the House. The Congress on the whole held 
its own ground, and would have done better had it not been for its 
failure to keep the cashew-nut factories working, which lost it 
votes in Quilon, its foolishness in trying to deny Trivandrum a 
High Court Bench, which lost it many votes in that district, and its 
association with the Catholics, which probably lost it Hindu votes in 
Trichur. Moreover there had been recent bitter quarrels within the 
Congress leadership, the last Congress Chief Minister, Mr Govinda 
Menon, was widely suspected of misconduct (he was heavily de- 
feated in his own constituency), and Congress was penalized for 
preferring to subject Kerala, India’s most literate State, to the 
humiliation of a year of President’s Rule rather than to get rid of 
Mr Menon’s leadership. Nevertheless, most of the increase in the 
Communist vote—and they polled 36-5 per cent of the total this 
time as against 17-5 per cent last time—came from the other Left 
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parties with whom they were formerly in alliance. The Kerala 
Socialists did not stand, the Revolutionary Socialists were wiped 
out, and the Praja Socialists much reduced. Their leader, Mr 
Pattom Thanu Pillai, was defeated for the first time in his long 
political life in the contest for the Trivandrum Parliamentary seat. 

To sum up. The Congress Party’s worry is not that any party is 
even within sight of defeating it at the Centre. It is not even the 
Kerala Communists, to whom everybody is determined to give a 
fair run and to accord neither better nor worse treatment than to 
any other State Government. It is the uneasy feeling that the pub- 
lic has given the party a severe warning about what may happen 
next time if they do not behave. They have been patted on the back 
and returned to office because the public on the whole approves of 
the Five-Year Plans, of the reform of Hindu Law and the outlaw- 
ing of untouchability, and of a better deal for tenants. But it has 
been made clear that the public does not approve of open quarrels 
within the leadership, of unseemly scrambles for seats, of interfer- 
ence with the administration by legislators, of tolerance of official 
delays or corruption, or of decisions by Delhi fiat regardless of local 
feeling. The Congress has always been a reasonably responsive and 
well-behaved party; it has now been warned that it must become 
more responsive and better behaved if it is to win again in 1962. 

That is the major significance of the Election. The Congress 
has had its policies passed, but it has been told to carry them out 
better. The Congress has already learnt some of its lessons. The 
unseemly competition for the Chief Ministership, for example, 
such as has been not infrequent in the past, has this time occurred 
only in Bihar. Most of the new Cabinets are of limited size and 
reasonably homogeneous; the High Command has preferred to risk 
discontent without, which Congress majorities are sufficiently large 
to render harmless, rather than the scandals which follow from 
squabbles within. 

The other conclusions which may be drawn from the results can 
be briefly summed up. First, elections have become part of the way 
of life of the Indian people. Fifteen million more votes were cast 
this year than in 1952, and the enormous administrative task this 
involves was discharged with perfect smoothness. There have been 
no serious allegations of unfairness, and perhaps only 500 election 
petitions. Secondly, there was no great difference in the way the 
different sections of the population voted, though Christians and 
Sikhs voted rather more heavily Congress than did Moslems, caste 
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Hindus, or Harijans. Indian politics no longer in the main followed 
communal lines; Dr B. C. Roy himself was nearly beaten by a 
Communist Moslem at a time when Bengali feeling has been much 
embittered by the steady drift into India of Hindus squeezed out 
of East Pakistan. Thirdly, every party has learnt the delicate art of 
balancing within itself local and community pressures. They know, 
for instance, that Thevars win most easily in Ramanathapuram, or 
Jat Sikhs in rural Ferozepore, or Marathas in Satara. They know 
that a successful Cabinet must give representation to every region 
and major community; the new Madras Cabinet, for example, has 
members from eight of the State’s twelve districts, and includes 
everybody from Brahmins to women, from Harijans to Christians. 
Fourthly, there has been a great advance in the political importance 
of women; probably as many women have voted as men, and of the 
_ 387 women who contested the seats 222 have been elected, 27 of 
them to Parliament; Cabinets include a woman Minister wherever 
possible, and at the very least a woman Deputy Minister. This is 
largely the result of Mr Nehru’s endless insistence that there is no 
better way of breaking the seclusion of women, which he regards as 
one of India’s curses, than by bringing them into public life. 

The biggest effect of all, however, has been the reminder the 
results have administered to India’s politicians that one day, 
though probably not soon, some other party than the Congress will 
provide India with its Government. None of the other starters has 
got very far yet, but already the Praja Socialists and the Com- 
munists have emerged. An effective Communist Government in 
Kerala, an effective Praja Socialist Opposition in Uttar Pradesh, 
good leadership by Mr S. M. Joshi in Bombay—any of these— 
might produce results in 1962 very different from those of today. 

T. Z. 


A Year of Independence in Tunisia 


As long as a country is subject to colonial government it is very 
hard to form any opinion as to its probable line of development as 
an independent State. There may exist detailed studies of many 


aspects of its life; but if the government which is administering the 
B 
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region does not regard the independence of its ward as a permis- 
sible future development, all official studies are likely to be directed 
to ascertaining how difficulties arising out of the existing regime 
can be eliminated and to demonstrating the drawbacks rather than 
the potentialities of independence. Non-official studies, on the 
other hand, are equally inclined to partiality on one side or the 
other, with the result that no one is likely to make an objective 
study of the probable development of the country as an indepen- 
dent organism. Such a study could in any case only be highly 
speculative until there had been an opportunity to observe the new 
State in action. 

These considerations are fully applicable to Tunisia. Until the 
moment when its independence was actually recognized by the 
former protecting Power just over a year ago, the idea of inde- 
pendence was being resisted by the French Government with all 
the powerful means at its disposal. Now we are, it is true, able to 
observe the functioning of the new State over a period of twelve 
months. During this time however the Tunisian Government has 
inevitably been concerned very largely with the mere implementa- 
tion of its independence and the organization of a new regime. 
Only to a small extent has it yet been able to put into practice 
principles derived from its own history and experience rather than 
those which it inherited from an alien Power. If it is already possible 
to form an impression of the lines on which it is likely to develop, 
this is thanks to the remarkable degree of individuality which it 
has already shown. 

This individuality must of course be the resultant of the geo- 
graphy and history which have given the Tunisian people their 
particular personality. It is therefore to these two factors that our 
attention must first be directed. 

Tunisia occupies a central position on the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean and it is very much a Mediterranean State. In its 
earlier, Carthaginian, manifestation, it helped to create the pre- 
Roman Mediterranean civilization. In that capacity it exerted a 
considerable influence on the civilization of southern Spain and 
was the pioneer in the exploration of the West African coast. In the 
Middle Ages, the inland capital, Cairouan, was the base from 
which the Arabs carried out the occupation of the Maghrib as far 
as the Atlantic and so across into Spain. Tunisia was also the start- 
ing-point for the Arab conquest of Sicily and Malta. Later it was 
the base from which the Arabized North Africans who had adopted 
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a heretical form of Islam carried their faith into Egypt, conquering 
the Nile Valley and founding the city of Cairo. In the nineteenth 
century, Tunisia under the nominal suzerainty of the Ottoman 
Empire rivalled Syria as the most advanced and progressive region 
of the Arab world and was the first Arab State to experiment with 
a constitution by which it was sought to impose limits on the 
arbitrary authority of the monarch. 

This history suggests that Tunisia would probably be among the 
Arab States which have gone furthest in the assimilation of 
Western civilization, that it would have a good deal in common 
with other Mediterranean countries, Christian as well as Muslim, 
and that in general its outlook would extend a good way beyond 
the limits of its own small territory and indeed beyond those of the 
Arab world of which it is culturally and geographically a part. For 
while Tunisia faces Sicily, it is geographically most closely linked 
with the rest of the Maghrib, particularly Algeria. Its territory is 
simply the eastern prolongation and the final limit of the Atlas 
ranges which converge to form the Tunisian hill country. The 
Mejerda river, which is Tunisia’s only permanent water-course, 
similarly has its source in Algeria. It is in fact the long eastern 
coastal plain, running from Bizerta in the north to the Libyan 
frontier in the south, which makes Tunisia a separate country with 
a special character of its own. The many cities and villages of this 
coastal plain are the home of Tunisian nationalism and the source 
of Tunisian individuality. It is no accident that the Tunisian 
leader, Habib Bourguiba, was born at Monastir, in the very centre 
of this coastal strip. Its influence radiates out into the hill districts 
of the interior, drawing them away from Algeria and so constitut- 
ing the Tunisian State as we know it today. 

The brief year of Tunisian independence has been sufficient to 
show that the characteristics of the State which has emerged from 
this geography, and from a history terminating in the three- 
quarters of a century of French rule, include a tendency towards 
social reform, a marked freedom from a narrow religious or lin- 
guistic nationalism, an awareness of forming part of a group of 
Mediterranean States, not exclusively Muslim, and an active 
interest in the problems of the greater world. On the social side, one 
of the most striking features of the new State is the attention given 
to youth. The population is growing very rapidly and now amounts 
to not far short of 4 million, of whom no less than half are under 
twenty years old. Making provision for the welfare and for the 
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future employment of these young people is the greatest natural, 
as opposed to political, problem of the young State. 

The exceptionally high rate of increase in the population is not 
balanced by a corresponding increase of production. The natural 
resources of Tunisia, apart from the exploitation of the deposits of 
phosphates, are chiefly the cultivation of olives, dates, and cereals, 
and the economy of the country is at the mercy of the droughts 
which recur only too frequently. A big plan of development had 
been inaugurated by the Protectorate Government and it had 
accepted the task of covering any deficit in the Tunisian Budget as 
part of the return due for the privileges which it enjoyed. Un- 
fortunately a number of matters affecting the relations of France 
and Tunisia were left unclear by the declaration of independence, 
particularly the question of the terms on which French troops 
would remain on Tunisian soil, and indeed whether they were to 
remain at all. The fighting in Algeria has complicated this issue. In 
the circumstances, France hesitates to contribute to Tunisian 
finances! and since the Tunisian economy is in fact still tied up 
with that of France it is a matter of extreme difficulty to readjust 
the economic life of the country, burdened as it is by a great deal 
of unemployment and the threat of drought. No doubt Tunisia will 
eventually settle its difficulties with France or will find help else- 
where, but that is something which requires much time. It is true 
that an American mission has been studying Tunisia’s needs and 
that some help will no doubt be coming from the United States as 
well as from the various agencies which derive from the United 
Nations Organization. But even when these possibilities have been 
exploited to the full, there must long remain a gap which it will 
take all the skill of the Tunisian Minister of Finance to fill. 

Meanwhile a Constituent Assembly, elected by universal male 
suffrage, on a basis of one member for every 40,000 electors, has 
prepared the draft of a Constitution. This would make the Tunisian 
monarchy constitutional in law as it already is in practice. Sover- 
eignty would be declared to reside in the people. The religion of 
the State would be Islam and the official language Arabic. Within 
the framework of the law, freedom of the individual and of belief 
would be guaranteed, as well as the right of free speech, thought, 
and meeting. It is fair to assume that this draft represents the 


? On 22 May 1957 the French Government decided to suspend financial aid 
to Tunisia, the official reason given being the Tunisian Government’s attitude 
towards the Algerian problem. 
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aspirations of the thinking sections of the population. The 
Tunisians may in fact be thought of as desiring to hold within 
the Arab world the sort of position which the Scandinavian 
peoples hold within the world of Western Europe. 

In order that such an aspiration may be fulfilled, the Tunisian 
State has of course still a very long and difficult path to travel, even 
by Arab standards, to reach an adequate level of health and 
economic wellbeing and to develop a sufficient sense of civic 
responsibility in its citizens. For the time being, authority is in fact 
the privilege of one party, the neo-Destour, which is really a 
national liberation movement rather than a political party in the 
Western sense of the word. The policy of this party, and therefore 
of the State, is greatly influenced by the ideas of its dynamic and 
powerful leader, Habib Bourguiba, who is also President of the 
Council. Since however he embodies very fully the ideals of the 
Tunisian bourgeoisie, who are the ruling and the thinking class in 
the State, it is not in general necessary to draw a distinction be- 
tween the personal initiatives of the Prime Minister and the ideals 
of the people as a whole. The Executive is constituted by the office 
of the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister; by ten 
Departments headed by Ministers (Interior, Justice, Finance, 
Public Works, Education, Agriculture, Economics, Social Affairs, 
Town Planning, Posts); and by four Secretariats of State (Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Information, and Youth and Sport). The latter 
are in fact the equivalent of Departments but differ from them in 
that they are directly dependent on the Prime Minister’s office. 

The existence of State Secretariats for Information and for 
Youth and Sport denotes the great importance which the Govern- 
ment and the Prime Minister personally give to these matters. 
Both Departments make an impression of efficiency, and the de- 
velopment of youth activities is a remarkable and encouraging 
example of Tunisian political activity. Not only is a great further 
impulse being given to education of the normal type which had 
already been actively promoted during the last years of the Pro- 
tectorate, but every kind of encouragement is being given to sport, 
scouting, holiday camps, and so on. Three thousand needy 
orphans, known as the ‘Bourguiba children’, are receiving educa- 
tion in youth villages. Here they are housed, fed, and clothed, re- 
ceive a simplified form of elementary education, and acquire a 
handicraft or some knowledge of agriculture. No trouble or ex- 
pense is spared in promoting their welfare, and while at first the 
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children feared to come to the villages, imagining them to be some 
kind of detention, they now clamour to be admitted. The equip- 
ment is rudimentary but sensible, the food excellent, and the 
teachers obviously keen and understanding. Other children of 
needy parents, for whom places cannot be found in the existing 
school system, are looked after during the day time, fed, and given 
simple instruction in suitable centres. Considerable importance 
seems to be given to the singing, with more heartiness than art, of 
songs with a patriotic or some other moral. While some of these 
might be described as a species of spiritual flag-wagging, they are 
not jingoistic or fanatical. One which the present writer heard 
being sung with great gusto can be translated as follows: 


I had a pretty nightingale within a golden cage, 

A lovely bird, with graceful tail and feathers; 

And all day long it sang its various songs to me. 

I never let it lack for food or drink, 

And yet one day it flew away, without the slightest cause, 
And said to me: My liberty is not for sale for gold. 


Many of the songs are designed to encourage a devotion to football 
and other sports. 

In the political field, the Government has been mainly concern- 
ed with establishing security and making the independence of the 
country a reality. A small national army has been formed, and the 
Tunisian authorities have assumed complete responsibility for in- 
ternal security except in a limited area in the far south. In the 
coastal regions and throughout the country, except for certain 
areas Close to the Algerian frontier, security in fact seems to be 
complete. The attempt of the ambitious and self-seeking former 
Secretary-General of the neo-Destour party, with some degree of 
Egyptian connivance, to overthrow the Government and set up an 
aggressively nationalist and fanatical regime in its place was sup- 
pressed without serious difficulty. It appears to have entirely col- 
lapsed after three rebel leaders had been publicly hanged in the 
suburbs of the capital. 

Without doubt the Algerian problem is the most serious threat 
to the chances of a happy reconciliation of French and Tunisian 
interests. Under a Socialist Premier the French Government has 
been making an all-out attempt to keep Algeria as a part of France.! 
To some extent M. Mollet’s action would seem to bear out the 


PR long article was written before the fall of M. Mollet’s Government on 
21 May. 
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Algerian claim that it is due to the Algerian rising that Morocco 
and Tunisia have gained their independence. France, they say, 
knew that it would be hopeless to attempt to fight on all three 
fronts and therefore jettisoned the two former Protectorates in 
order to devote all her energies to retaining the territory which was 
regarded as more essential. Understandable as the French de- 
termination about Algeria is, the attitude of Morocco and Tunisia 
is equally comprehensible. They claim that, whatever the legal 
position may be, when there are three houses in a row, inhabited by 
three brothers and their families, and the one in the centre is on 
fire, those on either side can hardly be expected to take no interest 
in what is going on in the centre. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr Bourguiba when 
he says that he would like to co-operate with France on a basis of 
political equality. Tunisians have been profoundly influenced by 
French thought and culture, and they have every material induce- 
ment to establish good relations. Yet they cannot be expected to 
take the French point of view, or even to feel neutral, about 
Algeria. Public opinion would rebel if they were to take strong 
action against Algerian refugees; and it is inevitable that local 
authorities should be inclined to look the other way when hard- 
pressed Algerian rebels slip across the frontier or try to smuggle 
arms. Any other action would at once provoke a recrudescence of 
the extremist agitation patronized by Salah ben Yusuf. At the same 
time, it is equally hard for the French military to remain passive in 
such circumstances. It was thus singularly unfortunate that the 
declaration of independence was made without any agreement 
having been reached about the future of the French troops in 
Tunisia. While in the coastal areas they keep very much out of the 
public eye, there have been a number of minor clashes near the 
Algerian border, and there is always the danger that some event 
connected with Algeria will bring about a major disaster. The 
diversion to Algiers of the plane bringing the five Algerian leaders 
to Tunis last October was a case of this sort. Fortunately the 
Tunisian Government retained control of the situation and no out- 
break took place such as the Meknes massacres in Morocco. Yet 
diplomatic relations were broken off and discussion of various out- 
standing questions had to be postponed. Such occurrences harm 
Tunisia only a little less than they do France. 

Tunisia needs French assistance both because of her economic 
insufficiency and because she is still largely dependent on the ser- 
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vices of French officials and technicians, of whom 3,500 are ex- 
pected to remain in the service of the Tunisian Government for 
the time being. Mutual confidence between these officials and the 
‘Tunisian Government and people receives a severe blow each time 
that incidents or disputes arise. Nor is it only the officials who are 
affected; French settlers and residents are also rendered anxious. 
There has already been an emigration of between a twentieth and a 
tenth of the European population. This has undoubtedly had the 
effect of slowing down business activity in such a town as Sfax, 
the centre of the valuable olive industry. It is true that it is too soon 
to be sure whether this emigration is wise or necessary and whether 
the place of the emigrants may not be taken by other Europeans, 
Italians and others as well as French, who are willing to seek a 
livelihood in the country without enjoying the privileged position 
to which the emigrants had been accustomed. It is however safe to 
say that France cannot hope to enjoy the full profits of her liberal 
policy in the two former Protectorates while pursuing a policy of 
repression in Algeria, even if the latter is veiled under the name of 
pacification. What the final result will be on the position in 
‘Tunisia it is hard to say. 

There is however some hope that the creditable record of the 
new Tunisian Government in its treatment of another minority 
may help to give confidence to foreign investors and to residents. 
The proclamation of the State of Israel naturally led to a sub- 
stantial emigration thither from Tunisia, in the first burst of almost 
messianic enthusiasm which the event produced in the Jewish 
communities of North Africa and elsewhere and in the unsettled 
political situation which then prevailed. This emigration was how- 
ever by no means on such a scale as that, for example, from the 
neighbouring Libya—certainly not more than a third of the total, 
as opposed to four-fiths. Since then, independent Tunisia has 
lived up to her old-established reputation for tolerance; and her 
Jewish citizens are treated on an absolute equality with all others. 
During the week in which the celebrations of the first anniversary 
of the independence were held, the new dispensary of O.S.E.! 
was opened in the presence of the Bey’s eldest son, as representa- 
tive of his father, and of the Minister of Health, who made a speech 
in which, in the presence of the British and American Ambas- 
sadors, he paid a tribute to the value of the work which this Jewish 


? The CEuvres de Secours aux Enfants 


) , the world-wide organization for child 
care, health, and hygiene among Jews, : 
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body was doing. In these circumstances the Jewish community’s 
numbers are remaining stable, though there is no obstacle in the 
way of Jews wishing to leave the country. The Minister for Hous- 
ing and Reconstruction in the Government is himself Jewish. 

Several reforms undertaken by the new Government also show 
its enlightened tendencies. The control of the religious founda- 
tions (known as Wagfs in the east, but as Habous in the Maghrib) 
has been put under the supervision of the civil administration. 
Plural marriage has been abolished and it has recently been an- 
nounced that women will be entitled to vote in the forthcoming 
municipal elections. The extent to which the Government has 
public opinion with it in carrying out these quite striking measures 
is indicated by the small degree of opposition aroused. 

In all this Mr Bourguiba’s personality plays a considerable part. 
He is a man of great independence of judgement and has profited 
from his experiences during his period of exile. While a political 
refugee in Egypt he had the courage to stick to his belief in the 
advantages of compromise, and of an advance to independence by 
stages, although it was made quite clear to him by the authorities 
of the Arab League that they would have preferred a more in- 
transigent line. The recent bestowal upon him of a high Egyptian 
order shows that Colonel Nasser’s Government has at last recog- 
nized the strength of Bourguiba’s position and the futility of giving 
underhand encouragement to his more extreme opponents. His 
journeys through the newly emancipated countries of the East as 
well as through a number of West European States, at a later stage 
of his exile, have given him a wide outlook. He is clearly to be 
classed with statesmen like Masaryk, Smuts, or Nehru who do not 
allow their devotion to their own country’s interests to prevent 
them from trying to promote a better understanding among the 
nations of the world in general. This distinguishes him sharply 
from most of the Eastern Arab statesmen who seem to see nothing 
beyond the limits of their own lands or at least of the Arab world. 
In particular, he is clearly anxious to form a block of North 
African States which would co-operate closely with other West 
Mediterranean countries, Spain and Italy as well as France. It 
seems certain too that he would like the Algerian nationalists to 
negotiate with France the terms on which internationally super- 
vised elections might be held, without first insisting on a definite 
promise of total independence. In the case of Tunisia, there can be 
little doubt that his willingness to win independence by instal- 
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ments strengthened the hands of French liberals and so set in 
motion the process which resulted in the surprisingly rapid achieve- 
ment of independence first by Morocco and then by Tunisia. 

All in all, there is much to create confidence in the future of the 
new Tunisian State. But until the problem of Algeria has been 
settled, the relations of Tunisia with France are bound to be im- 
perilled; and until the problem of supporting the rapidly growing 
population can be solved, it cannot be said that the economic basis 
of the national life has been set on a firm foundation. 

N. B. 


Revolt of the Intellectuals in North 
Vietnam 


Ir has been apparent for several months to all who could inter- 
pret the outward signs that the Communist regime in North Viet- 
nam was encountering grave troubles and disorders. The first 
major indication that something was seriously amiss came with the 
announcement of Truong-Chinh’s resignation from the post of 
Secretary-General of the Lao-déng Party. This Lao-déng Party 
is, in fact, the Communist Party of Vietnam, and Truong-Chinh, 
formerly known as Dang-xu4n-Khu, has been a convinced Com- 
munist for a quarter of a century. His resignation was followed by 
a report of armed clashes in the coastal region of Quynh-luu, in 
Nghé-an province, where ‘a group of reactionaries, exploiting the 
errors committed in the course of the agrarian reforms, disturbed 
the peace and public security by arresting the village cadres, 
attacking soldiers stationed in the area, seizing a quantity of fire- 
arms, and blocking free passage in a number of neighbouring 
villages’. This account was broadcast by Hanoi Radio on 16 
November 1956, and on the same day the newspaper of the Lao- 
dong Party, Nhdn-Ddn, published a report of ‘disorders in the 
region of Vinh in which a number of people were killed and wound- 
ed, the exact figures being still unknown. Among the casualties are 
soldiers of the People’s Army. . .’ This unaccustomed frankness on 
the part of the Vietnamese Communist-controlled press and radio 
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was probably induced by the fact that a number of the rebelling 
peasants escaped across the border into South Vietnam. Since that 
time, the Communists have spared no pains in their efforts to 
minimize the importance and size of these revolts. 

Next in the train of unusual events in North Vietnam was the 
visit of Mr Chou En-lai to Hanoi. The most remarkable aspects of 
this visit were its timing and the manner in which it was announced, 
for it was only two days before Chou’s arrival on 18 November 
that the news of his visit was disclosed, and the unfortunate 
Vietnamese were given no time to erect the customary triumphal 
arches and organize the usual spate of press articles in praise of 
Chou and China. The Economist! saw a similarity of purpose in 
the visits of Mr Chou to Hanoi and of Mr Khrushchev to Warsaw, 
thus suggesting that the revolts in North Vietnam were very much 
more serious than the small local mélées reported by the Govern- 
ment, and also that they were not confined to the peasants. 

Whatever the facts may be concerning the uprising of the pea- 
sants, it is possible to be specific about the revolt against the 
Communist regime which has taken place among the educated 
classes of North Vietnam. Ample documentation in the form of 
published newspapers has subsequently come to light, and it is 
possible to trace the course of events in some detail. The first 
indication from inside North Vietnam that the intellectuals were 
also dissatisfied with the regime reached the outside world in a 
report from Agence France Presse describing a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Fatherland Front. In the course of this 
meeting Mr Dang-quan-Son, a member of the Democratic Party 
of North Vietnam, roundly criticized the attitude of the great 
majority of the Lao-déng Party cadres towards the intellectuals 
and the bourgeois classes. He went on to attack the agrarian reforms 
and the census, pointing out the pernicious effects these had pro- 
duced on the ‘state of mind, the behaviour, the living conditions, 
and the activities of the whole population, but most of all affecting 
the intellectual and bourgeois classes’. Mr Son then turned his 
attention to the economic situation which he described as ‘poor, 
since goods are becoming progressively scarcer and the prices 
never cease to rise. Production (by industry and by artisans) has 
come to a complete standstill in some areas, while in others it is 
encountering very grave difficulties. The reasons for this are the 
regulations governing prices and taxes which have no rational 

2 1 December 1956. 
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basis at all. The shortcomings in the economic plan have impeded 
the development of production and this, in turn, has resulted in an 
acute shortage of products in the countryside.’ 

News of this unexpected outburst was followed by reports of a 
still more surprising happening. During the months of September, 
October, and November 1956, a group of intellectuals in Hanoi 
published a fortnightly newspaper called Nhdn-Van (Humanism, 
or The Humanities)! which is, without doubt, the frankest and 
most detailed criticism of a Communist regime ever to have 
emanated from a Communist State in Asia. Five issues of this 
paper were published in all before it was finally suppressed by the 
authorities, and these provide copious evidence about the state of 
affairs obtaining in North Vietnam. The contributors, many of 
whom have signed the articles with their own names, include men 
of very considerable standing in the Vietnamese world of letters. 
They purport to speak as good Communists anxious to correct the 
mistakes of their Communist Government but, one imagines, this 
is no more than a necessary subterfuge in a Communist State. The 
paper, unlike the dreary and cliché-ridden official newspapers, 
is well-written, informative, and frequently amusing. In addition 
to the more serious articles, it prints political cartoons and columns 
of funny stories. There can be no question of its popularity since, 
according to the figures which it prints itself, the first issue of 
2,000 copies and the second issue of 6,000 copies were both sold 
out on the day of publication. This in spite of the risk which 
people knew was incurred in buying and reading the paper. The 
existence of this risk is made clear by reports of interference with 
the distribution? of the paper, and of the threatening of people 
found to possess a copy, which were printed in Nhan-Van. The 
following story appears in the issue of 5 November 1956: 

A customer entered a bookshop at Hong Quang. ‘Do you sell Nhdn- 
Van?’ he asked. ‘No, sir,’ replied the shopkeeper. ‘But I hear it’s most 
interesting. Why don’t you stock it?’ inquired the customer. The shop- 


? Bernard Fall, in an article entitled ‘Crisis in North Vietnam’ (Far Eastern 
Survey, January 1957, Vol. 26, No. 1), states that he was informed by the Viet- 
namese Embassy in Washington that the meaning of Nhan-Van is “The people 
asks’. This translation is incorrect, and one can only conclude that an official of 
the Embassy rashly undertook to translate this title after seeing the letters only, 
written without the necessary diacritical marks. 

? Information concerning the loss of copies of Nhdn-Van in the Central Post 
Office is printed in the issue of 5 November 1956. The report ends with the 
following lines: ‘One friend said, ‘Perhaps the staff of the Central Post Office 
are so fond of Nhdn-Van that they have kept these copies to read themselves.” 
Another suggested: ‘‘Perhaps they dislike Nhdn-Van and have destroyed all 


” > 


these copies”, 
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keeper stroked his moustache nervously and said, ‘All the other papers 
but not Nhdn-Van. If I sold Nhdn-Van, well, er... er... premature 
death.’ 


Many more copies could obviously have been sold, but the 
Government controls all supplies of newsprint and, through this, 
the circulation of all publications. Reference is made in Nhdn-Van 
(5 November 1956) to the way in which this control is exercised. 
An official from the Press Bureau, Nguyen van Tho, approached 
the poet Nguyén-Binh and offered him extra newsprint for his new 
paper Tram-Hoa (The Hundred Flowers) if he would agree to 
publish in it two prepared articles condemning Nhdn-Van. 

The principal criticisms in Nhdn-Van are directed, not against 
wretched living conditions, but against the complete absence of 
freedom, the lack of civic rights, of a Constitution, and of any 
code of laws, and against the high-handed and dictatorial behaviour 
of senior officials. Sy-Ngoc writes (Nhdn-Van, 15 October 1956): 
‘If somebody tells me to keep my mouth shut in case the Americans 
and Diem should make capital out of what I say, I reply: ““Diem 
has a very good case when he refuses to hold joint consultations 
with us on the ground that there is no freedom in North Vietnam.” 
There could be no blunter statement of fact than that. Carrying 
criticism on to the wider international plane, one of the few con- 
tributors who do not sign their own name writes under the 
pseudonym ‘Observer’: ‘Some would go even further and doubt 
the very nature of the democracy in a number of the countries in 
our bloc.’ 

The voicing of opinions such as these inside a Communist 
country was made possible by the so-called policy of the ‘Hundred 
Flowers’! which originated in China. This policy, which is attri- 
buted to Mao Tse-tung himself, was designed to overcome the 
prevailing intellectual stagnation by encouraging discussion and 
diversity of opinion, but only within strict limits. North Vietnam, 
which appears to follow China slavishly in all things, began to 
apply this policy too, and so this group of Vietnamese intellectuals 
in Hanoi found itself able to publish the opposition newspaper 
Nhé&n-Van on newsprint sold to it by the Communist Government 
for the purpose. It is clear that the contributors to Nhdn-Van were 
not prepared to accept limits on their freedom to criticize, and this 


1The deliberate encouragement of divergent opinions is known as the 
‘Hundred Flowers’ policy because of the quotation used by the Chinese Com- 
munists to describe it. The quotation may be roughly translated: ‘Let the 
hundred flowers bloom, let the hundred schools [of thought] contend.’ 
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placed the North Vietnamese Government and the Lao-déng 
(Communist) Party in an extremely delicate situation. ‘To suppress 
Nhén-Van would be to run counter to the ‘Hundred Flowers’ 
policy seemingly imposed on them by China, while to permit it to 
continue publication would be to provide an organ for the expres- 
sion of all the pent-up resentment against the regime which might 
become the nucleus of an opposition group. For this reason the 
authorities tried very hard to restraiii the criticisms without sup- 
pressing the paper itself. We have already seen how they attempted 
to bribe editors to accept for publication articles attacking Nhdn- 
Van, but they also assailed it viciously in the Government-con- 
trolled newspapers and even tried to close it down on the ground 
that its editor had failed to observe a legal technicality.1 It was 
finally suspended on 15 December 1956 by a decree of the Ad- 
ministrative Council of Hanoi because ‘it deformed the truth and 
endangered public order by sowing doubts about the regime.’ 
Appeals criticizing Nhdn-Van and calling for its suppression were 
published and signed by such professional groupings as the 
doctors, the lawyers, and the printers, in an attempt to convey the 
impression that the suspension of Nhdn-Van was carried out in 
response to public demands. 

Among all the vaunted achievements of the Government of 
North Vietnam the agrarian reform occupies the highest place. The 
official press and radio have told how the rich landlords had been 
eliminated and the land distributed fairly among the peasants. It 
has been claimed as a glorious victory for the Lao-déng Party. 
Nhén-Van does not, however, share this view. In an article pub- 
lished on 5 November, Nguyén-huu-Dang writes of ‘the arrests, 
the imprisonments, the interrogations (which included the use of 
cruel tortures), the killings, the shootings, and the confiscations of 
property, all of which were carried out in the most haphazard and 
arbitrary fashion, as well as the isolation until they should die of 
starvation of the children in the families of landlords (or rather of 
peasants who were incorrectly classified as landlords). . .’ Else- 
where in the same article, he refers to ‘the agrarian reforms which 
have proved such a disastrous failure’. Similar references to these 
reforms are found throughout the five copies of Nhdn-Van. The 
language is strong and, if the facts stated were incorrect, equally 
strong denials would certainly have been published in the Govern- 


1 Full details of this attempt are printed in the fourth issue of Nhdn-Van 
(20 November 1956). 
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ment and Party newspapers. In fact, these allegations have pro- 
duced only grudging admissions in Nhdén-Dédn that ‘some errors 
were committed in carrying out the agrarian reforms.’ The evi- 
dence of Nhdn-Van corroborates the statements made by refugees 
in South Vietnam that virtually all the landlords of North Viet- 
nam had fled south before the takeover of the north by the Viet- 
Minh. 

Another topic upon which Nhén-Van comments is the absence 
of a Constitution in North Vietnam. Now a Constitution was 
approved in 1946 by the National Assembly in Hanoi, but it was 
suspended almost immediately on account of the war. A leading 
article (Nhdn-Van, 20 November 1956) demands that either the 
1946 Constitution should be brought into force again or, alter- 
natively, that a new Constitution should be promulgated. While 
admitting that the 1946 Constitution was a tactical concession to 
the Vietnam Quéc-Dan Dang (a non-Communist Vietnamese 
nationalist party) which enjoyed Chinese Kuomintang support at 
that time, the article maintains that those parts of the Constitution 
defining democratic liberties are basic and cannot be altered very 
much. In disposing of the widespread argument that the revo- 
lutionary level of Vietnam is now higher than it was in 1946 and 
therefore the new Constitution should be more authoritarian, it 
compares the 1946 Constitution with the new Chinese Constitu- 
tion and concludes that, even though the revolutionary level of 
China today is higher than that of Vietnam in 1946, the present 
Chinese Constitution is more liberal than the Vietnamese one. The 
article continues: ‘Dictatorial methods in dealing with the people 
need very careful consideration. If great care is not exercised in 
this respect then the consequences will be disastrous. The under- 
lying cause of the events in Poland and Hungary was the absence 
of democracy, so why should we understand the cause to have been 
the absence of dictatorship?’ It is interesting to note these reasons 
given for the uprisings in Eastern Europe since they are so much 
at variance with the official Communist line. 

Closely linked with the need for a Constitution is the need for 
a legal code, and this provided the subject for another leading 
article (Nhdn-Van, 5 November 1956). In arguing its case, the 
article says: 


It is because we have no legal code that our agrarian reforms have 
proved such a disastrous failure. . . It is because we have no legal code 
that a public security agent can demand a marriage certificate from a 
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young couple sitting on the shore of Hanoi lake waiting for the moon 
to rise. It is for this same reason that an official from the Census 
Administration can watch continuously at the door of a house, making the 
occupants so uneasy that they can neither eat nor sleep; or a taxation 
official may search any house at any time he wants. People may be forced 
to leave their houses altogether or to hand over part of their houses to 
the various organizations. Because of the complete absence of any legal 
code, many of the organizations can open and read the letters of their 
members, and the important State organizations can correct beforehand 
any press article written about them. These practices lead people to 
believe that State organizations have powers of censorship. Because of 
the complete absence of a legal code, shameless slanders and threats 
may be uttered, people may be prevented from reading this paper, and 
acts of violence such as those perpetrated against the paper 7ram-Hoa 
may occur. . . People want to live in a better ordered society where their 
rights to conduct their own affairs, as well as their other democratic 
liberties, cannot be violated. 


Any further comment on the state of affairs described in this lead- 
ing article would be superfluous. 

After the publication of its first issue, Nhdn-Van was bitterly 
attacked in the party newspaper Nhdn-Ddn.' 'The man chosen to 
launch this attack was the somewhat dull-witted Party stalwart 
Nguyén-Chuong. It is possible that consciousness of the support 
of the Party and the Government led him to be less cautious in his 
attack than was advisable. The second issue of Nhdn-Van pub- 
lished a detailed reply to this attack signed by Hoang-Cam, Huu- 
Loan, and Tran-Duy. The reply is very cleverly argued and 
answers Nguyén-Chuong point by point, making each of his 
criticisms appear ridiculous. Indeed, its authors go so far as to 
taunt the luckless Nguyén-Chuong, concluding the refutation of 
each of his arguments with some such sentence as: ‘Now calm 
down! Don’t you see how over-dogmatic you’ve been?’ The article 
ends with a sharp counter-attack launched against both Nguyén- 
Chuong and the paper Nhdn-Ddn. This is the first occasion that the 
Party spokesman and the Party newspaper have been publicly 
attacked and ridiculed in print in North Vietnam, and it must have 
caused a severe shock to both. The practice continued, however, 
and in its fourth issue Nhdén-Van published a very blunt critique 
of an article on Humanism, also published in Nhdn-Dén, written 
by the professor of philosophy Hoang-xuan-Nhi. The author of 
this critique, Bui-quang-Doai, heaps scorn upon Hoang-xuan-Nhi 
whom he accuses of assessing the art of Picasso on the evidence of 


1 Nhdn-Dén, 25 September 1956. 
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his Peace Dove alone, and of dragging Lenin behind him since the 
arguments he puts forward are his own but are attributed by him 
to Lenin. A note by the editor, printed at the head of this article, 
thanks all the other contributors who submitted articles criticizing 
Hoang-xuan-Nhi and apologizes for being unable to publish them. 

Everyday life in North Vietnam is reflected in a number of the 
lighter articles and cartoons. A contribution from Thanh-Chau 


_ which appears in the fourth issue of Nhdn-Van describes the 


nightmarish experience of going shopping at the Government 
Mau-Dich stores. It tells of the struggling multitudes fighting to 
buy the pitifully small stocks of the inferior, and often wildly 
improbable, goods which are on sale. There is the old lady who 
came from Bac-ninh two days earlier to buy four metres of cloth. 
She complains that she has been eating and sleeping at the store, 
but still hasn’t been able to reach the counter and buy the cloth. 
The author recalls nostalgically the good old days when it was 
possible to go into a well-stocked and uncrowded shop to buy 
whatever you wanted. Some of the incidental remarks in this 
account are most illuminating. They tell, for example, of the special 
shops, filled with superior goods, which are reserved for the 
families of the representatives of ‘friendly countries’ living in 
North Vietnam. The system of payment by voucher is also worthy 
of comment. It appears that certain salaries are paid in the form of 
vouchers, valid only at the Government stores, which must be 
spent before a fixed date after which they become valueless. 
Change cannot be given if the goods bought amount to less than 
the value of the voucher. In such cases, the shopper is given the 
alternative of buying unwanted articles or forfeiting the balance of 
the voucher. The vouchers may be paid into a bank, but no money 
can be drawn against them for a period of six months. One of the 
cartoons in the same issue of Nhdn-Van depicts three smiling 
Vietnamese, all wearing identical hats and identical boots, and all 
holding lengths of the same brightly patterned cloth and thermos- 
flasks. The caption reads: ‘No, not triplets, just three people who 
went shopping with vouchers.’ 

A story in the second issue of the paper furnishes a further 
illustration of the shortage of goods and the horrors of voucher- 
shopping. It concerns an official who was coughing very badly and 
wanted to buy some lung tonic. Having bought some goods with 
his voucher, he asked for a bottle of lung tonic. The assistant told 
him that there was no lung tonic, only kidney tonic, and that he 
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had better buy it if he did not wish to forfeit the balance of money 
due on his voucher. The unfortunate official bought the kidney 
tonic and went home reflecting that it might be useful if ever any- 
thing should go wrong with his kidneys. 

A feature of the cartoons is the use made of Viet-Minh soldiers’ 
hats with captions written across them. In one, for instance, a man 
is shown struggling to balance a pile of eleven of these hats. On the 
hats are written captions which read ‘Reaction’, ‘Discontent’, 
‘Smearing the Regime’, etc. A passer-by asks the bearer of these 
hats: ‘Where are you going? Selling hats?’ ‘No’, comes the reply, 
‘I’m going to write an article criticizing Nhdn-Van.’ In another 
cartoon, a cheerful Vietnamese carrying two hats marked ‘Dis- 
content’ and ‘Negative Attitude’ faces a very worried man sitting 
at a table upon which stands a pile of paper, or possibly an exercise 
book. On the head of this second figure is balanced a tall column of 
hats bearing captions such as ‘Right-wing Deviationism’, ‘Left- 
wing Deviationism’, ‘Romanticism’, ‘Anxiety’, etc. The cheerful 
man asks, ‘Why is it that, in spite of the Hundred Flowers policy, 
you are still unable to produce anything?’, and the worried one 
replies: ‘Just take a look on my head.’ 

Who are these people whose forthright opinions are published 
in Nhdén-Van? Some of them—people such as Dao-duy-Anh, the 
author of two standard dictionaries and of a three-volume history 
of Vietnam—are internationally known scholars. Others have 
scarcely been heard of outside North Vietnam and are, one pre- 
sumes, younger men. All achieve a high standard in their writing. 
Perhaps the most interesting is Phan-Khdi, the editor, who is now 
in his seventies and is said to be the grandson of the Vietnamese 
hero, Hoang-Diéu, the Governor of Hanoi who hanged himself 
when Henri Riviére captured Hanoi citadel in 1882. He spent nine 
years on the French prison island of Poulo Condore for his un- 
compromising nationalism. He studied French in prison and be- 
came one of the first Vietnamese journalists in Saigon after his 
release. He enjoys a well-deserved reputation for bluntness and 
pungency in his writing. Phan-Khdi is the father of Phan-Thao, 
a high-ranking Communist who is now, ironically enough, in 
charge of the Party newspaper Nhdn-Dan. This latter fact suggests 
that the decision to launch Nhén-Van as an opposition newspaper 
was taken by the Party and the Government: it would be an 
advantage for such a paper to have an editor who was widely 
known for his plain speaking and his integrity, and they might 
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reasonably have expected to control this old man through his son. 
Their assessment of him appears to have been faulty, and they 
seem to have found it extremely difficult to put this particular 
genie back in the bottle once they had let him out. He was sent to 
China by the Government in October 1956, ostensibly to attend 
the anniversary celebrations for the Chinese poet Lu-Shun, but 
more probably so that he might see how the ‘Hundred Flowers’ 
policy was being applied in China and himself follow the Chinese 
example on his return. Once more the hopes of the Government 
and Party were misplaced. 

Two other opposition papers were also being published at the 
same time as Nhdn-Van. These were Tram-Hoa, whose editor, the 
poet Nguyén-Binh, has already been mentioned, and Giai-phdm 
Mua-thu (Autumn Masterpieces); but the present writer has not 
been able to obtain copies of either. Both of these papers were 
severely criticized in the official newspapers. However, this un- 
concealed opposition to the regime was brought to an end by a 
new decree, passed in Hanoi on 14 December, which severely 
restricted the freedom of expression in the press. After that date 
newspapers were permitted to publish only articles which did not 
prejudice ‘the struggle for peace, reunification, independence, and 
democracy’. Article 2 of this new decree states specifically that the 
duties of the press are ‘to serve the interests of the State and 
people, protect the People’s Democratic Regime, and support the 
Government of the People’s Democratic Republic’. According to 
article 3, the press was to be an instrument for instructing the 
population and mobilizing them to carry out Government policy. 
Article 9 prohibits the press from conducting propaganda against 
the State, such as encouraging the people to disobey the Govern- 
ment regulations or to disregard Government policy. It must 
refrain from publishing articles opposing ‘popular authority’ or 
likely to promote a rift between the people and the Government 
or the Army. Nhdn-Van was suppressed, but the two other 
opposition papers appear to have capitulated to Government 
demands and are still being published. The official newspapers 
seem to have found nothing in either of them since 14 December 
which called for criticism or complaint. 

Such opposition to Communist Governments as has come to 
light in Hungary and Poland causes little surprise. In Eastern 
Europe, Communism is an ideology imposed from outside and 
maintained mainly by the guns and soldiers of the Red Army. Com- 
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munism in Asia has, in the past, been equated by the Asians them- 
selves with anti-colonialism and movements of national liberation. 
It achieved power in China with the support of a Chinese people 
which had long been exasperated by the corruption and in- 
efficiency of the Kuomintang regime. In Vietnam it was the Com- 
munists who led the Viet-Minh nationalist movement. The prestige 
of the Viet-Minh reached its zenith after the great battle of Dién- 
Bién-Phu in 1954, and there is no doubt that the Communist 
leaders enjoyed the lion’s share of it. To underestimate the rapid 
and serious decline in the popular enthusiasm for, and approval of, 
the Vietnamese Communists, which has taken place in less than 
three years, would be a grave mistake. The publication of these 
opposition papers, coupled with the fact that all copies were so 
eagerly bought by the reading public, is proof of a deep-seated 
dissatisfaction with the present regime and of a burning resent- 
ment against the insufferable conditions of life in North Vietnam 
which exists among educated people there. Repressive measures 
taken by the authorities appear to have stifled all public expression 
of dissatisfaction for the moment, but they can only increase and 
aggravate the dissatisfaction itself. It is this factor which makes the 
revolt of the intellectuals in North Vietnam so significant. 


P. 5. 


Elections in the Lebanese Republic 
The Prospects Surveyed 


IN 1946, just when the direct French control over Lebanon was 
coming to an end, the distinguished arabisant Robert Montagne 
described the little country in a telling phrase as ‘an emulsion of 
peoples’. During the years of independence that have followed the 
sense of Lebanese nationhood has undoubtedly grown, in spite of 
the powerful counter-attraction of the Arab Unity movement 
orchestrated from Cairo and Damascus. But much of the par- 
ticularity, to which the French writer then referred, persists and is 
enshrined, if not in the Lebanese Constitution itself, at least in con- 
stitutional practice. Thus a convention has been handed on from 
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the period of the French mandate that the President of the Repub- 
lic should be a Christian (and normally a Maronite), the Prime 
Minister a Sunni Muslim, and that other Cabinet Ministers should 
be not only heads of Departments of State but also representatives 
of the principal other religious sects which make up the Lebanese 
‘emulsion’. The Constitution itself requires that the allocation of 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and of posts in the administra- 
tion, shall pay due regard to equity as between the sects; and in the 
case of the Chamber, which is due for re-election in June, this is 
ensured by allotting seats in the various constituencies strictly to 
members of the various religious communities as such. 

Experience has shown that this can be done with the minimum 
of disagreement in a Chamber whose total membership is a 
multiple of eleven. The actual size of the Chamber has varied 
according to the pressures of Lebanese political life. From 1950 
to 1953 the 14 million inhabitants of Lebanon were represented by 
as many as eighty-eight deputies; but after the bloodless revolution 
of September 1952 had displaced Bishara al-Khuri from the Presi- 
dency of the Republic in favour of President Kamil Sham’un 
(gallice, Camille Chamoun), the size of the Chamber was sum- 
marily halved. Now that that Chamber’s four-year mandate is 
drawing to a close, there has recently been a good deal of political 
negotiation for a new electoral law. There were few politicians who 
were satisfied with a Chamber numbering as few as forty-four 
deputies, and some pundits were in favour of a membership as 
large as 132; but the decision finally fell on a Chamber of sixty-six, 
to be formed as follows: Maronites twenty, Sunni Muslims four- 
teen, Shi’i Muslims twelve, Orthodox seven, ‘Greek Catholics’! 
four, Druze four, Armenian Orthodox three, Armenian Catholics 
one, minorities (Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, etc.) one. The 
electoral law lays down these sub-divisions in detail for each con- 
stituency. Thus the largest single constituency, Beirut No. 2, will 
return two Sunnis, one Shi’i, one Armenian Catholic, one Ar- 
menian Orthodox, and one representative of the minorities; Saida, 
formerly the ancient city of Sidon, will return one Sunni; Sur, 
formerly the ancient city of Tyre, two Shi’is; and so on. 

The constituency in which an elector is registered is his or her 

1In the Arabic-speaking world this conventional term is most misleading. 
The sect is the result of secessions from the Orthodox Church into communion 


with Rome. It is ‘Greek’ only in the sense that it continues to use the Byzantine 


liturgy of Constantinople, but its clergy in Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine are all 
native Arabic-speakers. 
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place of origin, and not necessarily his present domicile; we are 
reminded of the Blessed Virgin and St Joseph travelling from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem for the census ‘because he was of the house 
and lineage of David’. Though the individual elector’s civil status 
includes a record of his religious adherence (a professedly atheist 
candidate some years ago could stand only as a Sunni, the com- 
munity into which he had been born), he must vote to fill the seat 
or seats allotted to his constituency. Thus an Orthodox Christian 
registered in Saida will not find an Orthodox candidate there, but 
can vote only to fill the Sunni seat allotted to that town. Taking 
the country as a whole, however, the electoral law ensures the 
return of a Chamber whose sectarian proportions broadly reflect 
those of the population. 

The younger generation of ‘intellectuals’ finds this ‘confessional- 
ism’ irritating, a survival of ‘feudalism’ which they would like to 
have done with. It may indeed be abolished within the next twenty 
or thirty years; but meanwhile it is only one of the factors that 
have delayed the emergence of political parties on a country- 
wide basis. Small though the country is, the main Lebanese 
mountain- range lies so close to the sea that the small lateral valleys 
form self-contained cantons whose names—Shuf, Matn, Kisruwan, 
Kura, etc.—are practically unknown outside Lebanon; yet within 
Lebanon they are the focuses of a local sentiment as strong as that 
of the cantons of Switzerland or the clans of highland Scotland. 
Some years ago it seemed that the Progressive Socialist Party led 
by Kamal Jumblat had a prospect of becoming a nation-wide 
party; but its leader’s patent sincerity has not been matched by the 
toughness which is a requisite for the successful party ‘boss’. Some 
of his ambitious young ‘intellectuals’ seceded last year, attracted 
by the pan-Arab Ba’th socialist party of Syria; and Jumblat’s 
following today is practically reduced to the Druze of the Shuf 
district among whom he is a hereditary grand seigneur. 

Hence this General Election will not be contested by political 
parties of the kind to which a British or American, or even a 
French, student of politics is accustomed. In each constituency 
two or more rival ‘lists’ are being formed, each comprising candi- 
dates of the sects appropriate to that constituency, and these lists 
are often no more than the outcome of local and tactical alliances 
made between the individual candidates or their families for the 
purpose of the Election. In some past elections in which larger 
constituencies were in vogue (the ‘régime de la grande liste’) some 
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powerful personalities were able to exercise patronage over a whole 
region. ‘This was particularly true of ‘feudal’ southern Lebanon 
with its backward Shi’i peasantry dependent on their traditional 
landlords: there under the grande liste Ahmad al-As’ad (whom the 
French-language newspaper L’Orient delights to describe as le 
Seigneur de Taybé) personally controlled ‘with the support of the 
authorities’ all the fourteen seats allotted to that region. The reduc- 
tion of the size of the constituencies has cramped his style, and that 
of the other traditional ‘patrons’; but L’Orient’s special correspon- 
dent (on whose frank and genial reports of 26-30 April 1957 this 
article is largely based) foresees that in this Election also Ahmad 
al-As’ad will have a finger in the pie of the four southernmost con- 
stituencies, which together return six deputies out of the total of 
sixty-six. 

Again and again one is reminded of the British political scene of 
the eighteenth century. Thus we read (still of southern Lebanon) 
that 


a close struggle is expected at Nabatiya, to which constituency two 
Shi’i seats have been allotted in place of a single one. Ahmad al-As’ad 
had tried in vain to get this second seat allotted instead to his own con- 
stituency of Bint Jubail. It is as a result of his failure that he has reso- 
lutely joined the ranks of the Opposition. . . 

This second seat considerably affects the position of Yusuf al-Zain, 
the present deputy and the oldest member of the Chamber. He is said, 
in fact, to have chosen as colleague on his list Muhammad al-Fadl, who 
was formerly on Ahmad al-As’ad’s list. This choice is said to have 
aroused the wrath of Yusuf al-Zain’s supporters among the Shahin 
family, who had always supported the ’Usayran/al-Zain group and had 
hoped that the second seat would be reserved for one of themselves, 
Rafiq Shahin. This family is said, consequently, to have decided to 
campaign against Muhammad al-Fadl and, in that case, against Yusuf 


al-Zain’s clan. 

Moreover, if L’Orient’s special correspondent is to be credited, 
the Lebanese Republic does not lack its party of ‘King’s Friends’. 
Thus he tells us that the constituency of Dair al-Qamar is con- 
sidered as the ‘electoral fief’ of President Sham’un (whose six-year 
term of office does not expire until next year, when the Chamber of 
Deputies now being elected will have the task of electing a new 
President of the Republic). In the neighbouring constituency of 
- Ba’aqlin ‘President Sham’un has constantly enjoyed a preponder- 
ant influence but has not yet clarified his position.’ At Ba’abda, a 
few miles further north, the drawing up of an ‘official’ list is said 
to be waiting on negotiations between the President and Kamal 
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Jumblat—negotiations which were complicated by the latter’s 
objection to the candidature for the Greek Catholic seat of Naim 
Mughabghab who, it was said, might be compensated for his with- 
drawal by being made legal adviser to the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Co. In Jazzin, we are told, ‘the task of designating the second 
Maronite candidate is likely to be left to President Sham’un’; and 
in Zahlé, where the main campaign is between two rival cousins of 
the (Orthodox) Skaf family, one of these is said to be ‘reserving 
the Sunni seat for a candidate to be designated by President 
Sham’un’. The President, it will be seen, is hampered neither by 
the detachment of a constitutional monarch nor by the political 
impotence of a President of the French Republic, but displays the 
lively participation which was characteristic of Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman. In fact the analogy of Tammany Hall is never far 
from our thoughts as we read the conclusion of L’Orient’s corres- 
pondent—frank but not jaundiced—that ‘the electoral campaign 
will in general be conducted according to the traditional procedure. 
Parties and programmes will be subordinated to electoral deals, 
family rivalries, local quarrels, and the cash nexus (/’emprise de 
l’argent).’ 

Yet, as this correspondent is clear, in some constituencies at least 
there is a major issue arising out of the change of government in 
mid-November last, when Prime Minister Abdullah al-Yafi was 
displaced by his fellow-Sunni rival, Sami as-Sulh. al-Yafi, the days 
of whose government had for some time seemed numbered, had 
sought to use the Suez Canal crisis to prolong his tenure of office 
by espousing the Egyptian cause as warmly, if platonically, as the 
Syrian Government itself; but he had resigned when the President, 
holding a conference in Beirut of the heads of the Arab States 
which demonstrated their lack of unanimity, repelled (it is said) 
his suggestion of breaking off diplomatic relations with Britain as 
Iraq and Jordan had done with France. Since then Abdullah al- 
Yafi and other politicians (both Muslim and Christian) opposed to 
the moderately pro-Western policy of the President, Prime 
Minister Sami as-Sulh, and the Foreign Minister, Dr Charles 
Malik, have been making frequent visits to fellow-travelling 
Damascus (where President Shukri al-Quwwatli seems to have an 
uncomfortable role not unlike that of the ill-fated Edward Bene of 
Czechoslovakia before 1948); and in Beirut in particular, returning 
one-sixth of the entire Chamber, the Election will be fought 
largely on the issue For or Against the Egyptian military dictator, 
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whose portrait with its shining teeth is freely displayed on shop- 
windows and windscreens in the principal Muslim quarter of the 
city. The sudden prostration with pneumonia, at the end of April, 
of the seventy-seven-year-old Prime Minister gave a dramatic turn 
to the electoral campaign. But his return home from hospital two 
weeks later in a procession of automobiles headed by six cere- 
monial camels was timed to coincide exactly with the Opposition’s 
first mass meeting, and he has persisted in his decision to abandon 
a safe seat in Beirut No. 2 and instead to stand against two of his 
principal adversaries in Beirut No. 1, where the presence of a sub- 
stantial Christian electorate gives him a sporting chance of a 
spectacular personal victory. 

The apergu which has here been attempted may seem despairing, 
or cynical, or both. However, most Lebanese share a healthy 
scepticism about the possibility of political disinterestedness (the 
proprietor of L’Ortent wrote recently, in an article in praise of Dr 
Charles Malik, that ‘that student of Thomist philosophy would 
probably never have become a practical politician if he had not had 
a profound faith in Charles Malik’), and they frankly interpret the 
motives of the rank-and-file politicians in the material terms of the 
assiette au beurre or its American equivalent, the ‘pork-barrel’. And 
yet, with all its shortcomings of parochialism, jobbery, and in- 
efficiency, the ‘system’ does roughly what it has been designed to 
do. It represents fairly faithfully the ‘emulsion’ of religious com- 
munities which make up Lebanon and maintains more or less a 
balance between them: the liveliest Cabinet meetings are said to 
be those at which promotions and appointments in the civil service 
are discussed, with each Minister—Maronite, Sunni, Orthodox, 
Druze, Armenian, and the rest—jealously watching the interests 
of his respective community. The system does not provide strong 
government, because it is not expected to do so. The individualist 
Lebanese prefers government interference to be kept to a mini- 
mum; and if public services are inadequate even by neighbouring 
standards, there is a personal ‘freedom from fear’ which is almost 
unique in the Arab Middle East today, where the internment- 
camp and the organized treason-trial are extending their shadow of 
barbed wire and ranting loudspeaker over one country after an- 
other. Beyond the Anti-Lebanon range and beyond Sinai ‘Big 
Brother is watching you’; but the Lebanese remains free to carica- 
ture and criticize. 


G. E. K. 














Soviet Writing about India 


WHILE Russia’s role in international affairs receives its due share 
of notice in the world’s press, not nearly as much is known about 
her attitude to other countries as reflected in the output of Soviet 
literature for internal consumption. Yet some understanding of 
the latter subject is of great value in the proper comprehension of 
the former, especially when one takes into account the shifts in 
Soviet standards which make what is right and proper at one time 
completely wrong and evil at another. Thus any attempt to analyse 
the course of Soviet writing about neighbouring countries over the 
past decade or two is to be welcomed; and the Central Asian 
Research Centre in London, working in association with the Soviet 
Affairs Study Group of St Antony’s College, Oxford, is in the 
process of publishing a series of such studies relating to the border- 
lands of Russian Central Asia. 

The latest issue of the Central Asian Review! carries the first 
part of a detailed analysis of Russian writing on India which is of 
great significance for several reasons. There is, first, India’s new 
role in international relations and especially vis-a-vis the Com- 
munist Powers and the Far East. Then there is the Marxist- 
Leninist interpretation of Indian history, particularly where it 
covers the period of British ‘imperialist exploitation’, but not 
without interest for what it makes of the earlier periods, especially 
in accounting for the caste system. Also important is the double 
reappraisal that has been necessitated by the end of the Stalinist 
era in the first place, and by the realization, brought home to 
Russia’s present leaders after their exchange of visits with the 
Indian Prime Minister in 1955, that India is really a free country 
and that the Indian National Congress is not a reactionary bour- 
geois force. 

Until 1941 no national of the Soviet Union had overtly visited 
India, and Russia’s main sources of information on India were 
foreign publications and the reports of Indians visiting or living 
in the U.S.S.R. The most notable of these was M. N. Roy. There 
was no lack of Soviet interest in India, as the Communists looked 
to the East from the earliest days of the Revolution and India was 
in their eyes destined to play an important part in the struggle of 
the oppressed peoples of the East. The first edition of the Soviet 
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Encyclopaedia carried an article of nearly 200 pages on India (in 
Vol. 28, published in 1937) and the article in the second edition 
(in Vol. 18, published in 1953) is nearly as long. In addition, India 
is the subject of a number of books and of an increasing number of 
articles and studies. So far no comprehensive history of India has 
been attempted in Russia, although the Mogul period has had 
much attention from Soviet writers, and Soviet Orientalists were 
asked in 1955 to devote some time to the study of Eastern countries 
before their conquest, which promises to furnish interesting 
material for future analysis. 

Looking at India through Marxist-Leninist spectacles, certain 
rigid doctrines have to be accepted as axiomatic. There is the belief 
in the intrinsic harmfulness of British rule and in the unimportance 
of religion. Then the communal problem, which has hung over 
India like a spectre since the Muslim invasion, is seen chiefly as a 
conflict deliberately fostered by the British. 

Soviet materialism makes it impossible for the complex charac- 
ter and boundless influence of Mahatma Gandhi to be seen in 
proper perspective. It is true that a change in the attitude to 
Indian ‘bourgeois nationalists’ and to Gandhi became apparent 
in the latter part of 1955. Till then Gandhi was only ‘an agent 
of British imperialism and the Indian exploiting classes’ who ‘did 
not want full independence for India’. This not only misinterprets 
Gandhi’s political aims but also ignores his essential goodness and 
spiritual qualities as well as the fact that he was the most important 
figure in winning independence for India. The Soviet misunder- 
standing was due to their inability to account for Gandhi’s being 
left at large for so long except on the theory that he was in some 
way in league with the British. They themselves dealt with Central 
Asian ‘bourgeois nationalists’ of far inferior status to Gandhi by 
the simple process of execution. 

The change of policy which came at the end of 1955 was defined 
at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956. Contemptuous 
references to Gandhi have ceased, and he is now given some credit 
for the national liberation struggle, but there is still criticism of 
some of his ideas (e.g. on handicrafts), and his personal qualities 
and influence on the life and thought of India are almost com- 
pletely missed. (It might be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
Central Asian Review's picture of the reappraisal of the Mahatma 
and of the Indian National Congress tallies with that suggested in 
an article by V. Semyonov published early this year in Kommumnist. 
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Semyonov credits Gandhi with ‘a tireless and self-sacrificing 
struggle against colonialism, racialism, and national inequality, 
an instinctive feeling for Socialism, which he interpreted in his 
own way, the desire to merge his own life with the life of the 
ordinary people—the impoverished peasantry and workers—and 
to improve their lot’.) 

In looking at the social structure of India, and especially in rela- 
tion to caste, the Soviet writers have tried to ignore all religious 
factors and to build up their own theories of class struggle dating 
back to almost prehistoric times. Slavery was the one definitely 
known economic fact about all early societies and in the absence 
of more precise data it was felt that caste and untouchability could 
be represented as springing from serfdom and feudalism. 

On the political plane in more recent times one finds Soviet 
interpreters identifying the struggle for freedom from British rule 
as far as possible with the Indian Communist Party’s activities 
and seeking to credit Russian inspiration with more than its due. 
Thus the disturbances that took place after 1905 are given more 
than their fair emphasis in trying to show India’s masses as taking 
their lead from the Russian revolution of that year. So also the 
declaration of E. S. Montagu (Secretary of State for India at the 
time) promising self-government to India, made in August 1917, 
is ascribed to the influence of the major upheaval of that year in 
Russia. 

Without endeavouring to summarize the whole analysis pre- 
sented by the Central Asian Review, a few notes on the Soviet 
presentation of certain topics which might be of interest to the 
reader are given below. The most important source of material 
is the Soviet Encyclopaedia, the latest edition of which carries 
a long article on India as well as others on Caste (Vol. 20), on 
the Aryans (Vol. 3), on the Vedas (Vol. 7), and on numerous 
other subjects related to India. In addition a number of studies 
prepared for the Russian Institute of Oriental Studies, a work on 
India by V. I. Pavlov and A. M. Ryabchikov, a study on Indian 
economic development by M. I. Rubinshteyn, and other works 
have been examined. Comments on the analysis made by Dr 
T. G. P. Spear, Fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge, and an 
authority on Indian history and affairs in general, add considerably 
to the value of the compilation. 

Population 
A feature of the treatment of the population question by Soviet 
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writers is their insistence on calling various linguistic groups in 
India and Pakistan ‘nations’. Thus the Soviet Encyclopaedia and 
other works refer to the ‘Bengali nation’ and to the Oriya, Maratha, 
Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, and other groups as nations, the latest ad- 
dition being the ‘Kashmiri nation’. India, it is stressed, is a multi- 
racial country, and this view is adhered to in post-Stalinist writing. 

There is a tendency to regard the growth of the population in 
India as small, with a high birth-rate offset by high mortality. For 
this the Encyclopaedia blames ‘cruel exploitation and the epi- 
demics caused by the ruin and poverty of the masses’. In an article 
produced in 1950 for the Institute of Oriental Studies, G. Shmidt 
admits, however, to a considerable increase from 1921 to 1941, 
but he will not concede that the population is too large to support 
on the country’s natural resources. He blames defects in the 
capitalist system, and particularly in the agrarian system, for 
India’s misfortunes. The approach of post-Stalinist writers seems 
more realistic, as for example in the study on economic develop- 
ment by Rubinshteyn (1956) where population increases are found 
to be outstripping the increased scope for employment provided 
by the Five-Year Plan. 

Religion 

There is a remarkable scarcity of Soviet writing on Indian 
religions. Hinduism, according to the Soviet Encyclopaedia, is ‘the 
name of a religious system which embraces the most diverse 
beliefs of the majority of the population of India from religions 
with complicated theological teachings to primitive beliefs handed 
down from primitive-communal social orders. . . The religious 
system of Hinduism was formed in the early Indian Middle Ages 
as the most important element in the feudal ideological super- 
structure called upon to defend and strengthen the feudal base.’ 
Hinduism is found to be basically very primitive, with idolatry 
inherent in it. The idea that it is a weapon of the ruling class 
persists into the late British period and is applied to the organiza- 
tions which arose in the nineteenth century, like the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Less political and more indulgent is the modern post-Stalinist 
attitude to religions of India. Pavlov and Ryabchikov say: “There 
are very strong religious convictions and traditions among the 
population of India, particularly in the villages, where a peasant 


will not take a single important step in life without consulting the 
local priest.’ 
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Generally speaking all Soviet writers tend to treat Hinduism as 
a fairly narrowly defined religious system and to ignore its philo- 
sophical and social aspects. Caste is regarded as a purely social 
phenomenon, independent of Hinduism, and which developed out 
of the slave-owning and feudal social orders, but which is used by 
Hinduism for its own ends. “The caste order,’ says the Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, ‘was devised to strengthen the domination of the 
feudal class. By the late Middle Ages caste began to stand in the 
way of the social-economic development of the country. . . In 
modern India there is not one caste whose members work only at 
their caste profession. However, as a relic of feudal society castes 
continue to exist. .. Acknowledgement of caste divisions in society 
is a component part of Gandhism.’ 

It follows that untouchability is also ascribed to feudalism and 
slave societies in its origins. G. G. Kotovskiy, writing for the 
Institute of Oriental Studies in 1953, traces it to the feudal land- 
lord’s monopoly of the village land. The British are accused of 
preserving caste and untouchability through local administrations 
and even missions, by the creation of special schools for the un- 
touchables. The Congress Party is also shown as trying to exploit 
the struggle of the untouchables for their own ends. Only the 
Communist Party is credited with seeing the liberation of the 
untouchables as a question of the social liberation of tens of 
millions of the agricultural proletariat and semi-proletariat. 

A more realistic and sympathetic line is taken in post-Stalinist 
writing, where the role of the intelligentsia in trying to improve 
matters is admitted. Dr Spear, in his comment on this section, 
finds the Stalinist treatment designed on propagandist lines for 
home consumption; the later treatment shows more detachment 
and perhaps a consciousness that readers may even be Indians. 
History 

Soviet writers oppose the Aryan theory of ancient Indian histo- 
ry. The Soviet Encyclopaedia defines ‘Aryans’ as ‘the unscientific 
name of peoples of the Indo-European system of languages’; else- 
where the term Arya is referred to as the name of the ‘slave-owning 
aristocracy of the tribes who inhabited areas of north-west India’. 
The theme of slave-owning societies in which the oppressed found 
comfort in religion is used to account for the rise of Buddhism. 
Very little notice at all seems to be taken of the great developments 


of thought and culture, even in the peak periods of the Mauryas 
and the Guptas. 
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The emphasis on the feudal and class aspects of Indian society 
persists throughout the account of Indian history through the 
Middle Ages and on to British times. The Mogul period has had 
some attention from such writers as K. A. Antonova and I. M. 
Reysner, and Bernier’s writings have been translated into Russian. 

In the British period there is more material for propagandist 
treatment, and while no notice is taken of the chaotic state of 
affairs that the British had to straighten out, much is made of the 
undoubted acts of misrule and mismanagement in Bengal; and the 
ryotwari settlement (designed to give peasants some security of 
tenure) is made to seem as oppressive as the Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal, which did in fact create a landed aristocracy. 

The Mutiny is regarded by the Soviet Encyclopaedia as a rising 
of peasants and artisans who, lacking organization and leadership, 
allowed feudal lords to lead them. The military nature of the rising 
is much underemphasized. The results of the Mutiny are more 
correctly stated. 


Towards Independence 

Throughout the record of development in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries the Soviet Encyclopaedia contrives to by- 
pass such matters as the response of educated India to the chal- 
lenge of the West, as well as the progress made in such matters as 
irrigation, social reform, famine relief, public health, and com- 
munications. Organizations like the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaj are either overlooked or, if they are mentioned at all, are 
represented as the creations of bourgeois nationalism, a label also 
applied to the Hindu Mahasabha and the Indian National Con- 
gress. 

‘The British,’ says the Soviet Encyclopaedia, ‘tried to gain 
control of the bourgeois-landowner political organizations. With 
the direct support of the British administration, the first All- 
Indian political party—the All-Indian National Congress—was 
formed. . . In the statutes of Congress was the demand for self- 
government for India. It was proposed to achieve this by “peaceful, 
constitutional methods”’.’ Congress in this Stalinist version was an 
upper-class organization, and its agrarian programme led to the 
extension of the zamindari (landlord) system all over India. At the 
same time Congress secured the beginnings of representative 
institutions and started to form a moderate opposition to the 
colonial regime. “The British tried to split the All-Indian national 
movement. They openly started to instigate the Muslim reaction- 
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ary, Said Ahmad Khan, to oppose the National Congress. . .’ 

Henceforward the fight for freedom is the fight of the Com- 
munists, and Russia is the inspiration. Reference has already been 
made to the supposed relation of two Russian revolutions to 
events in India. After the first World War the Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia sees two movements—that of the bourgeois Congress and 
that of the workers and peasants. The Gandhian tactic of non- 
violence was intended to maintain bourgeois control. In the Com- 
munist interpretation of Indian history of the period one finds 
little or no mention of certain aspects—notably the Cripps Mission 
and the record of economic and cultural progress. 


Free India 

Reluctant to believe that India became really free in 1947, the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia says: ‘British imperialism could no longer 
rule India with its former methods, but it retained important 
positions in India.’ British overlordship was to continue through 
business interests, by weakening the country by partition, by 
inflaming differences, and by holding key posts in the army. The 
British are accused of provoking the communal blood-bath in the 
Punjab. 

In his comment Dr Spear points to the absence of any reference 
to the whole range of national development and to the integration 
of the princely States. He also points to a Soviet deviation from the 
Marxist interpretation in the writers’ anxiety to maintain an anti- 
British attitude. Marx regarded the British as both destroyers and 
regenerators in India, the regenerative aspect being the introduc- 
tion of the West into India. Soviet writers saw only the destructive 
and exploiting aspects and ran into difficulties in trying to convict 
Britain of sin on every occasion and to present Congress as a 
bourgeois organization. It was difficult to condemn both con- 
vincingly. 

The writings of A. M. D’yakov are not covered in the Central 
Asian Review's initial study and will presumably figure in the next 
issue, which is to be largely devoted to Pakistan. In view of the 
consistent hostility shown by Soviet writers to the concept of 
Pakistan and Pakistan’s membership of both the Baghdad Pact 
and the South-East Asia Treaty Organization, the analysis is likely 
to be an equally valuable document for the student of international 
affairs. 


B. E. H. F. 
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MEMORANDA 


Prepared by the Information Department of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Revised April 1957 


CYPRUS: BACKGROUND TO ENOSIS. 


A record and analysis of events in and concerning Cyprus, 
down to early April 1957, in which the origins and history of the 
Greek Cypriot demand for Enosis is also described. 4s. 6d. net 


THE HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES AND THE UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA. 


Gives a brief description of the British Dependencies of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, and an account of the nego- 
tiations since 1909 between Great Britain and South Africa con- 
cerning their possible transfer to the Union. 4s. net 


Revised May 1957 


GHANA: A BRIEF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY. 


Outlines the rapid political progress of Ghana, the first all- 
African State to attain independence within the Commonwealth, 
and describes the chief features of its economy. 55. net 


LipyaA: A BRIEF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY. 


An outline of the political and economic development of this 
strategically important State since its creation in 1951 by the 
United Nations. 35. net 


SARAWAK: THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND. 
Ready mid-June. 





Please send orders, with payment, to the Oxford University 
Press Showroom, 116 High Street, Oxford. In the United States 
the memoranda may be obtained through the Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 

A list of other memoranda currently available may be had on 
application. 



































LAND REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Study of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq 
DOREEN WARRINER 


The main argument of this book is that though the three dynamics 
of change—revolution, private enterprise, and money—have each 
transformed the setting of rural poverty, and to some extent have 
reduced it, only the three combined could be effective in raising 
the standard of living of the peasant. 

‘At last there is a book which goes to the root of the problems 
of the Arab world. . . . Before any of us indulges again in the luxury 
of talking about what is wrong with the Middle East, this book 
must be read. It is a scholarly work, but so full of wit and wisdom, 
so devoid of sentimentality and indignation, so cool and yet so 
warm, that it will dispel any prejudices that may linger against 
academic writing in general and against economic history in 
particular.’ J. Hampden Jackson in the Eastern Daily Press. 


18s. net 








THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN THE 
SUDAN, 1946-1955 


SAAD ED DIN FAWZI 


In this, the first full-length study of the labour movement in the 
Middle East or Africa, the author records the origins and develop- 
ments of labour organization in the Sudan. He analyses the forces, 
political, economic, and social, that fostered the desire to organize 
among wage earners in that country, and outlines the growth and 
structure of Sudanese trade unionism, dealing with such questions 
as wage-determination and wage-differentials in a predominantly 
agrarian economy such as that of the Sudan. He ends with some 
reflections on the appropriate machinery for regulating industrial 
relations in the Sudan and comparable territories. 


Ready July 1957 255. net 


Issued under the auspices of the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Obtainable from the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















